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Memorabilia 





RICHARD JEFFERIES, whose centenary 

occurred on 6 November, died on the 
14 August, 1887, aged only thirty-nine. The 
anonymous writer of the obituary notice in 
the Atheneum (20 August, 1887) says that 
onward from ‘The Gamekeeper at Home’ 
(1877) Jefferies “ painted with a delicacy and 
truthfulness in which he was unmatched the 
charms of rural life, not among mankind so 
much as among the plants and insects, the 
four-footed creatures and the inanimate 
objects, that his sympathetic soul endowed 
with spiritual existence.” It is easy to believe 
that this anonymous writer was Richard 
Garnett, who in the D.N.B. speaks of “ the 
creative originality” of ‘Wood-Magic’ 
(1881) “ which is founded on the idea of a 
world of animals speaking and reasoning, 
displaying in their ways and works all the 
passions of mankind, among whom a boy, 
the sole human personage, moves somewhat 
like the chorus of a Greek tragedy.” Mr. 
H. S. Salt, whose book on Jefferies ought to 
be reprinted, will not have it that Jefferies 
was a novelist at all, but Garnett says that 
it was fortunate that Jefferies felt a call to 
combine the novelist with the naturalist, 
because, compressed in the mould of fiction 
the profusion of his observations and 
imagination acquired something like artistic 


unity. 
With all the trenchancy of Richard 
Garnett the writer in the Atheneum 


resumes: “ A modern White of Selborne, a 
prose, yet by no means a prosaic, Words- 
worth, he gracefully interpreted in tints and 
tones that cockneys could not fail to under- 
stand and value the subtle realities of nature, 
which most people as familiar as he was 
with the Wiltshire lanes and fields and 
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woods that supplied material for his canvas 
have not the wit to apprehend.” We tran- 
scribe this at length for we ourself are a 
cockney who must pick and choose in 
Jefferies, liking this, disliking that, and 
unable to read the other, but who refuses 
to set up his dislikings and inabilities against 
the judgment and appreciation of such men 
as Garnett and Salt. Garnett is refreshingly 
definite: ““Much of his best work may be 
rivalled or surpassed, but he is unparalleled 
—unless by Shelley—for the fusion of the 
utmost intensity of passion with its utmost 
purity, and for the eloquent expression of 
the mere rapture of living, of the joy of 
existence in fresh air and clear light and 
lovely landscapes.” And because we want 
to give ourself and our readers a quite 
definite direction, we isolate Garnett’s 
recommendation of the last chapter of 
* Wood-Magic.’ 

The centenary is the occasion of many 
reprints of Jefferies’ books, some of them 
under the editorship of Mr. Samuet J. 
Looker and published by the Lutterworth 
Press; another is a single volume in ‘ The 
World’s Classics,’ containing both ‘The 
Gamekeeper at Home’ and ‘The Amateur 
Poacher.’ We would specially recommend 
the introduction to this volume by Mr. David 
Ascoli as being at once discriminative and 
just and generous. And Phoenix House is 
able to publish a new book by Jefferies of 
essays now first printed or now first re- 
printed, edited, with an introduction and 
notes by SAMUEL J. LooKER and illustrated 
with most: delicate pencil drawings by 
Jefferies himself and his uncle. The price 


is 12s. 6d. net. 
AN International Phytohistorical Com- 
mittee has recently been established by 
the Botanical Section of the International 
Union for Biological Sciences. The Com- 
mittee, which is under the chairmanship of 
Frans Verdoorn, will have its headquarters 
at the Los Angeles State and County 
Arboretum, Arcadia, California. It will 
sponsor a census of current research in*the 
history of the pure and applied biological 
sciences, as well as co-operative projects in 
this field, particularly the Index Botani- 
corum, which has been prepared hitherto 
under the auspices of the Arnold Arboretum 
of Harvard University and Chronica 
Botanica. 
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HENRY IV’s HERALDS ON HIS 
JOURNEYS TO PRUSSIA IN 1390 AND 
TO THE HOLY SEPULCHRE IN 1392 


(Continued from page 466) 


DERBY HERALD, disguised as Erby or 

Herby, is mentioned by Froissart 
several times between 1384 and 1390. He 
was at first the officer of John of Gaunt who 
styled himself Earl of Derby in right of his 
wife Blanche, younger daughter and eventu- 
ally sole heiress of Henry, Duke of Lan- 
caster (ob. 1361 s.p.m.). The title was, how- 
ever, used by Gaunt’s son from 1380 on- 
wards and in 1397-98 Derby Herald was 
one of his, Henry’s, household. We may 
therefore take it that Derby was already on 
Henry’s pay-roll in 1390. It may be that 
one man, John to wit, held the title from 
1384 to 1414, but, whenever John was 
appointed I suspect that he had a prede- 
cessor in a certain Adam who appears in 
1 H. IV as “Adam Derby autrement dit 
Vaillant nostre heraut.’”* Derby may of 
course be Adam’s surname, but it is at least 
as likely that it is the title by which he was 
known as herald and which he retained as a 
sort of official surname after being made 
Vaillant King of Arms. 

Miss Toulmin Smith thought that the 
Derby Herald of the 1390 journey was one 
and the same as he who is variously 
described on the pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre as Mowbray, Mowbray le herald, 
or John Mowbray. She also suggested that 
the latter might be the John Mowbray who 
had a house or inn, hospicium, at Calais 
where some of Henry’s party put up in May 
1390? (notes pp. 297, 298). On the latter 
suggestion I have an, open mind, but the 
former proposition is inacceptable in spite 
of the identity of the Christian names. It is 
true that early heralds were sometimes re- 
ferred to by their personal names, but by 
1390 the title was in general use, and in 
such records as these it is almost always 


? Pat. 1 H.1V, p. 7, m. 35, 15 May 1400. 

* Henry bought a barrel and 18 gallons of beer 
about the same time from one Geliane Moubray 
(p. 14); was she John’s wife? 
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found, either alone, as in the case of the 


other heralds in these two accounts, or 
joined to the Christian name. The surname, 
if such exisited, hardly ever appears. Apart 
from that it would be hard to imagine any- 
thing less appropriate than Mowbray as a 
title for Henry’s officer. I should expect 
anyone so entitled to be a retainer of 
Thomas Mowbray, then Earl Marshal and 
Earl of Nottingham and later Duke of Nor- 
folk. Indeed, the duke did retain a Mow- 
bray Herald, Reynold by name, in 1398. 
Two possible explanations of Mowbray’s 
association with Henry occur to me. It may 
be that John was in fact the Earl Marshal's 
officer and that he was lent to Henry for 
the pilgrimage. Or, again, if John had been 
herald either to the Lord Mowbray who 
died in 1369 or to his son John Earl of 
Nottingham who. died, a minor, in 1383, it 
may be that on his master’s death he entered 
Henry’s service but still kept his old title.’ 
Whatever the explanation, and whether 
Mowbray was John’s title or his surname, 
he attended Henry from his leaving Danzig 
on 22 September 1392 until after he got 
back to England in the following July. He 
drew wages as follow (p. 267): 7 days in 
September at 74d. a day; 1 October to 
6 April at 8d. a day; 1 to 30 June at 8d; 
and 1 to 13 July infra curiam at 74d. a day. 
There is no entry of his wages from 7 April 
to 31 May, and this is strange, for he was 
certainly in Henry’s service at that time, 
either actually with him or preceding him by 
some 36 hours to arrange for lodgings etc. 
(pp. 234, 242, 243, 244). 

It appears from these accounts that a 
herald’s daily wage was 74d. when infra 
curiam, that is to say, in attendance on his 
master at his court or residence wherever 
that might be at the moment (pp. 108, 123, 
134, 267). The corresponding rate for a 
king of arms was a shilling a day (pp. 129, 
271). 

Two other rates appear in these accounts. 
When Henry sent Derby Herald on the 
mission to Poland in December 1390, he 
allowed him one shilling a day (pp. 108, 
139), and I am inclined to think that that 
was the normal extra curiam rate for 4 
herald, the additional 44d. a day represent- 
ing what we should now call subsistence 
allowance. Mowbray on the other hand 
drew 8d. a day for much of the time when 


* For a reason which will appear anon I incline 
to the former suggestion. 
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he was of Henry’s party in 1392-93, but for 
most of that time he was only a few hours 
in advance of the main party and he prob- 
ably shared many of the advantages enjoyed 
by those in Henry’s immediate entourage, 
in consideration of which it would be only 
reasonable to reduce his _ subsistence 
allowance. 

So far as the heralds’ duties and occupa- 
tions go, the Palestine accounts are the more 
interesting. In the earlier, 1390-91, account 
we find both Derby and Lancaster sent on 
missions, the former to the French and 
Polish courts, the latter to the Grand Master 
of the Teutonic Order. In all these cases it 
is probable that the heralds were as much 
diplomats as messengers, for, if the practice 
of a slightly later age be any guide, the 
letters with which they were charged would 
be little more than credentials, the real task 
being left to their oral representations. Simi- 
larly Lancaster would no doubt supplement 
the letters which he took home in November 
with verbal reports as to Henry’s adventures 
and exploits on the Vilna raid. 

We may, however, hope that he was dis- 
creet enough to say nothing about the game 
of dice on St. Edmund’s day (16 November) 
when he had to lend Henry thirty shillings 
to pay his losses (p. 110). Stakes at these 
games must have been pretty high, for Henry 
lost 33s. 4d. and 40s. respectively at two 
sessions on the voyage to Prussia. On other 
occasions his losses were even higher, 25 
marks (£16.13.4), 13 marks, 12 nobles (£4) 
twice, and 42 marks (£28) in two nights’ 
play. Nothing is said as to any winnings, 
but such small losses as 1s. 8d. and 1 florin 
(2s. 8d.) are duly entered (pp. 28, 31, 35, 109, 
110, 115). The only one of Henry’s fellow- 
gamblers who is named is one of his 
esquires, Thomas Goter, who was paid over 
£30 in November 1390. He is clearly said 
to have won this from Henry at dice, but 
the wording of the two entries suggests that 
it was over a series of sessions (p. 107). In 
1393 on the Mediterranean voyage Henry 
lost 4 ducats to the captain of the galley, and 
3 ducats to a Gascon with whom he played 
tabulas, backgammon. He also lost 2 ducats 
playing tennis, ad palmam, at Treviso (pp. 
263, 264). Chess was played on both 
journeys (pp. 49, 281), but if he played for 
money Henry must have been a good player, 
oy : is not recorded that he lost any money 
at chess. 
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I have already mentioned how Croyslett 
advanced money to pay for a present of 
venison brought to Henry at Easter (p. 111), 
and I have alluded to the payments to him 
and to Swethe and Horne for shields of 
arms. These cost from £4 to £6 each, but 
another shield which was provided by Derby 
at K6nigsberg in November 1390 was a 
much more elaborate affair for it cost no 
less than 34 nobles (£11.6.8) (p. 108). 

These armorial shields, for which con- 
siderable sums were spent, were of various 
kinds. Those just mentioned were no doubt 
painted on wooden panels, like the tabellae 
pendentes in hospicio domini for which a 
KO6nigsberg painter was paid 1 noble 
10 scot, say 10s., in the winter of 1391. 
This same painter had already been paid 
34 marks 8 scot (about 11 guineas) pro pic- 
tatione de vij vexillis magnis et ij parvis 
una cum tabulis dipeis et aliis necessariis 
domini. On the other hand the scutum 
domini bought at Braunsberg* only cost 
8 scot, say 2s., and was no doubt painted on 
paper (p. 93). 

The prices varied greatly on the second 
journey also. The cheapest, at a shilling 
each, were 3 papiri of Henry’s arms bought 
for (pro) Mowbray in October 1392 at 
Prague (p. 279), and a dozen paper 
scocheons of Henry’s arms made by the 
same herald a few days later (p. 280). The 
dearest was a scocheon made by Mowbray 
at Venice on Henry’s orders; this cost 
30 ducats, say £5 (p. 287). For the most 
part the prices were nearer the lower figure. 
Thus on the way through Bohemia in 
October 1392 Lancaster was paid 22 grossi 
(say 3s. 3d.) pro diversis armis domini pictis 
ad diversos locos (p. 190) and a few days 
later 1 noble (6s. 8d.) pro pictura diversorum 
armoroum in aula domini apud Prake 
(Prague). He had the like sum at Vienna 
for painting Henry’s arms, and again at 
Briinn (p. 280). In March 1393 when they 
were at Rhodes on the way home Mowbray 
was paid a ducat (3s. 2d.) each for making 
8 scocheons of Henry’s arms (p. 283), but 
soon after a Venice painter got 2 ducats 
each for 4 papiri armorum domini (p. 285), 
and the scocheon hung up in Henry’s quar- 
ters at Amiens cost 1 scutum and 23 Vene- 
tian soldi, say 4s. 2d. (p. 287). 


“Henry was there on 10 Feb. 1391 on his way 
from K6nigsberg to Danzig, whence he returned 
to England at the end of March. 
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In some of the above cases the arms are 
clearly stated to have been set up in Henry’s 
quarters. In other cases I imagine that they 
were lodging scocheons displayed outside the 
quarters. In both these cases the paintings 
were probably taken down when Henry 
moved on. In other cases, however, the 
arms were meant as permanent mementoes 
of Henry’s visit. Such were the eight panels 
displaying Henry’s own arms and those of 
his companion knights and esquires, which 
were hung up in the castle of Rhodes, and 
the other eight panels hung in St. Mark’s, 
Venice. These were heavy enough to require 
chains to hang them. At Rhodes the 
wooden panels cost 34 ducats, the painting 
94, and hanging, including the cost of the 
hooks and chains, 14, making 144 ducats in 
all, or about £2 6s. (p. 227). At Venice the 
arms cost a little more, roughly £3 8s., say 
8s. 6d. apiece (p. 234). The largest single 
entry on this account was 63 ducats, say £10, 
for making and painting sundry arms of the 
lord, his knights and esquires, including the 
cost of the panels and the carpenter’s bill. 
This was at Venice in April 1393 (p. 286); 
it is not said how many panels were made, 
nor where they were displayed. 

Apart from the provision of these 
scocheons, we have no clue to Lancaster’s 
activities except an entry of 30 ducats (say 
£4 15s.) for a fur, “j furro,’ which he 
bought for Henry on the way home (p. 287). 
This was perhaps at Milan, where Mowbray 
paid 12 ducats (38s.) for a piece of red satin 
for Henry (ibid.). 

Mowbray’s main role seems to have been 
that of buying agent and advance courier, 
and it looks very much as though he had 
been to the Holy Land before and was speci- 
ally engaged by Henry as “knowing the 
ropes.” If that were so it would support my 
suggestion that he was borrowed from the 
Earl Marshal. He was one of the party 
sent ahead to Venice to charter a ship for 
the voyage to Palestine and to procure the 
requisite stores; he was one of the small 
party who attended Henry on the voyage; 
and from the time they left Venice on the 
homeward jeurney he was one of the little 
group who preceded Henry and the main 
party by some thirty-six hours in order to 
arrange for their lodgings and so forth. The 

’ For a somewhat later, c. 1460, illustration of 
such lodging scocheons see Le Livre des Tournois 
du 4 a (Verve, vol. 4, No. 16), Paris, 1946, 
pp. 26, 27. 
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fact that the advance party were thirty-six 
hours ahead of the main party, per j diem 
et j noctem, suggests that they must have 
travelled by night. 

As a buying agent Mowbray was mostly 
concerned with consumable stores such as 
hay and barley, bedding (litura) for man 
and beast, live oxen and jars in which to 
store their meat when it had been salted, 
also wine, aqua sugurata and grapes. His 
purchases, however, were not always of this 
kind, and they included such heterogeneous 
articles such as two pikes (p. 186), the red 
satin already mentioned, and a silver-gilt 
belt (p. 279); the pikes cost about 2s, 3d. 
each and the belt 4 ducats, say 12s. 6d. 


H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 


THE YORKSHIRE ARUNDELS 
IlI.—The West Riding (continued) 


THE Arundels derived their name from 

the French word hirondelle, a swallow, 
and in the 1ith, 12th and 13th centuries it 
was written Arundel, Arundell, Arundello, 
Harundel and Hirondelle. It was often used 
without a Christian name. The inference 
would appear to be that it implied or 
denoted swiftness, and it is perhaps per- 
missible to wonder whether the original 
Arundells or Hirondelles were messengers. 
Their coat-of-arms, sable, six swallows 
argent, bears a cap or casque for a crest, 
possibly confirming this calling. The first 
known Yorkshire Arundell—he who was of 
the retinue of William de Percy in the North 
and East Ridings before 1090—may have 
been the man in charge of William de 
Percy’s couriers. Be that as it may, the name 
continued to be written in the same manner 
for several centuries, after which it came to 
be spelt in a variety of ways probably due 
to an equal variety of pronunciations. For 
instance, the Grinton Register shows no less 
than sixteen different spellings of the name, 
and other Registers are equally versatile. 
(See Registers of Leeds, Methley, Ponte- 
fract, Rothwell, Selby and York.) When, 
however, the great Dissenting Movement of 
the 17th century took place, and was fol 
lowed during the 18th and 19th centuries 
by Nonconformist movements all over the 
country, the Arundels, who joined these, 
deliberately adopted the spelling Arundall 
and Arundale to differentiate them from the 
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SX | Catholic and Protestant Arundels who con- 

a tinued to write the name as variously as 
before. 

This is clearly shown by the Arundels and 
ly Arundalls of Pontefract who occur from 
.. 1560 to the present day. The religious views 
to of the earliest of them are not always dis- 
ed, tinguishable, but during the 18th and 19th 
His centuries they cannot be in doubt, for the 
his difference between Arundel and Arundall is 
mes backed by the evidence of the Churches, 
red Chapels and Meeting-Houses which they 
gilt attended. 
3d The earliest Arundel of Pontefract so far 

* | found is the Henry who died in 1560, and 
of whom mention has been made in former 
. instalments of the Yorkshire Arundels, for 
he had not a little to do with the spread of 
the family throughout the West Riding. The 
clerk who took down this Henry’s testa- 
mentary depositions wrote the name Henrie 
| Arrundall, but it is impossible to be sure 
om | what were his religious views because the 
OW, | great Dissenting Movement had not then 
4, begun. Nor can much be gleaned of his 
- trade, though from his goods and chattels 
“moveable and immoveable” it would 
nce § appear to have been connected with leather, 
Of § perhaps a tanner, skinner, glover or shoe- 
so maker. These goods and chattels were 
- divided in equal shares between his wife, 
as, Agnes, and four sons, Henry, William, 
OWS | Edward and Edmonde. He left no landed 
Me property. Of the four sons, Henry dis- 
Sof ) appears after participating in the executor- 
rth | stip of the Wills of his father in 1560 and 
on of his brother Edmonde in 1582. (York 
de Probate Registry, High Court of Justice.) 
me William was the father of another William, 
on i’ labourer. (Ibid.) Edward carried on the 
are family in Pontefract, and Edmonde migrated 
dus to Dewsbury where he died unmarried in 
For 1582. (Ibid.) 
less Edward Arundel of Pontefract had four 
me, } 8, Edward II, Richard, Robert and 
tile. Humphrey. Edward II was a husbandman 
nte- | % Darfield, where he died in 159! leaving an 
hen, only daughter. (York Probate Registry, 
t of | Wid.) Richard was a farmer. He settled at 
fol- Emley where his descendants have been 
iries already traced. (See Instalment II of the 
the § Yorkshire Arundels of the West Riding in 
ese, | N.&Q) He was dead by 1608. Robert was 
dail § 2 labourer of Crofton near Pontefract, and 
the § died childless in 1627. (York Probate 








Registry, ibid.) Humphrey remained in 
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Pontefract and probably carried on the 
family trade in leather-work. He had a son, 
Thomas, and daughters Elizabeth and 
Isabel. (Ibid, Will of Edward Arundel of 
Darfield 1591.) Both Humphrey and 
Thomas were living in 1627 (ibid, Will of 
Robert Arundel of Crofton, 1627), after 
which date there is no further reference to 
Humphrey, but Thomas was the father of 
William, Samuel and Thomas II. (Ibid.) 

William was a farmer of Carleton-cum- 
Pontefract, and made his Will in 1651, 
leaving to his grandson, Adam Arundel Fish, 
son of his only child Margrett, wife of John 
Fish, his interest in the farm at Carleton. 
As Adam Arundel Fish was a minor, William 
Arundel appointed John Fish to be executor 
until Adam should come of age. In default 
of Margrett and her issue the Testator’s 
nephew, Gregorie Esdale of Wisbeach, 
Cambridgeshire, was to be residuary legatee. 
The Will was proved in 1661. (York Probate 
Registry, ibid.) 

Samuel was of “ Cheete” Pontefract, and 
he died childless in 1647, leaving £5, which 
were duly accredited to Margaretta Arundel. 

Thomas II was the ancestor of the 
Arundels of Pontefract who joined the Dis- 
senters and changed the name to Arundall. 
Whether he was himself a Dissenter does not 
appear, owing to the fact that he lived 
through the stirring times of the siege of 
Pontefract Castle by the Roundheads, during 
which great havoc was done to the then 
Parish Church of All Saints, and records 
were destroyed, while the Dissenters were 
not keeping records. For the same reasons 
it cannot be said whether or not Thomas II 
was the father of Thomas III, his successor. 
Thomas III was born in 1641 according to 
the entry of his marriage with Ann Hall of 
Wakefield in 1666, where he is described as 
twenty-five years old and she forty. (St. 
Giles Church Parish Register, Pontefract.) 
He was a glover and tailor. Ann Hall 
must have died in a few months, because 
Thomas III, aged twenty-six, married 
again 12 December 1667. His new wife, 
Ellen Robinson, was thirty. (Ibid.) He 
was the father of Thomas IV, but whether 
by Ann or Ellen does not transpire. 
Thomas IV married Mary Bramham of 
Kippax in 1703 (Kippax Parish Register) 
and was the father of Mary, who died in 
1712, and of John I. (St. Giles, ibid.) 

John I was a basket-maker. His wife’s 
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name is not known, but his children are 
recorded. They were Grace, who was 
buried in 1736; and Joseph, buried 1740; 
Peter, buried 1748; Thomas V_ and 
John II. (St. Giles, Pontefract, ibid.) It 
would seem that John I was a member of 
the Church of England as his children 
were all baptized and buried at St. Giles; 
but by the time his sons, Thomas V and 
John II, grew up, the Nonconformist 
movements were in full swing, and they 
both joined the Dissenters’ Meeting- 
House, though Thomas V_ afterwards 
returned to the Established Church. 
Thomas V was a cordwainer. He was 
already a Dissenter at the date of his 
marriage with Mary Knipe in 1758, and 
his name was written Arundall. Never- 
theless, the wedding took place at St. 
Giles, doubtless because Mary Knipe 
belonged to the congregation or because 
his father desired it. During the coverture 
of the marriage, however, no further 
mention is made of them there, by which 
it may be inferred that they attended the 
Dissenters’ Meeting-House. Before 1772, 
Mary died, and in that year Thomas V 
married Marie Lémonnie, but again at 
St. Giles. The reasons for this may have 
been those which had applied in the case of 
Mary Knipe; but also because the pastor 
of the Dissenters, the Reverend John 
Coppeck, was not a man Thomas V would 
tolerate indefinitely. The Reverend John 
Coppeck, though abstruse and learned, 
was neither practical nor meticulous about 
Records. He allowed the buildings and 
furnishings of the Meeting-House to fall 
into decay while he preached the Doctrine 
of Socinus to his flock; and if he ever kept 
Registers of baptisms, marriages and 
burials they cannot be traced. though 
extensive search has been made for them. 
When he took office in 1746 he “found 
a respectable congregation and preached 
it away ” (Reverend Benjamin Boothroyd, 
D.D., * History of Pontefract,’ 1807, pp. 489- 
490) before his pastorate ended in 1782. 
Thomas V was one of those “ preached 
away,” but, apart from this, Marie 
Lémonnie believed in proper Registers being 
kept, and, as these were obtainable at St. 
Giles, no more is heard of Thomas V at the 
Meeting-House after his marriage with her. 
Their children, as recorded at St. Giles, were 
Thomas VI, buried 1779; Ann, baptized 
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1778; and William, baptized 1780. Marie 
Lémonnie died in 1795. (St. Giles, ibid.) 

Ann Arundel, left motherless at the age 
of seventeen, became herself a mother at the 
age of twenty. Her son, Thomas VII, bore 
her name because she was not married. Ip 
1815, she had another son, William, and in 
1816, a daughter, Rachel (St. Giles, Ponte. 
fract, ibid.), all of whom present a problem 
to the genealogist because they make it 
difficult to distinguish between Ann’s chil- 
dren and others of the same name and same 
date in Pontefract. For instance, a Thomas 
Arundel occurs in the Pontefract Directory 
of 1841 as a boot and shoe maker; and a 
Thomas Arundel occurs in the Register of 
St. Giles as the husband of a wife, Mary, 
and the father of a daughter, Sarah Ann, 
baptized in 1826; and of a daughter, 
Hannah, baptized in 1829. In each case this 
Thomas is described as a cordwainer—which 
is another name for a boot and shoe maker, 
It will be remembered that Ann Arundel’s 
father, Thomas V, was a cordwainer. It is 
probable that this Thomas was her son, 
Thomas VII, but it is not certain whether he 
was the Thomas Arundel who occurs in both 
the Register of St. Giles and in that of the 
Ebenezer Chapel, formerly the Dissenters’ 
Meeting-House, as the father of a daughter, 
Ellen, by his wife, Mary, baptized in 1842. 
(St. Giles, ibid, Register of the Ebenezer 
Chapel, now the Congregational Church, 
Pontefract.) This last Thomas is also 
described as a cordwainer. (St. Giles, ibid.) 

William, son of Thomas V, and brother 
of Ann, may have been one of the Williams 
who left Pontefract. His descendants do not 
occur there. 

John II, son of John Arundel I and 
brother of Thomas V, was a basket-maker. 
He joined the congregation of the Dis 
senters’ Meeting-House and remained there. 
When the Reverend John Coppeck was re- 
placed by the Reverend William Tapp i 
1783-4 John Arundall II continued to sup- 
port the Dissenters, and, during the inter- 
regnum in 1783, saw the Meeting-House 
repaired and put in order by the congrega- 
tion. Nevertheless, he married his first wife, 
Elizabeth Barham, at St. Giles, probably for 
the same reasons as those which activated 
his brother, Thomas V. The marriage of 
John II took place in 1773 as John Arundall 
(St. Giles, ibid), but the baptism of his 
children by Elizabeth Barham are nol 
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entered at St. Giles. He was the father of 
Robert, born in 1783, and probably of 
John III, Jacob and William, but owing to 
the lack of Registers during the pastorate of 
the Reverend John Coppeck it is impossible 
to say whether these last three were the sons 
of John II and Elizabeth Barham or of 
Thomas V and Mary Knipe. Elizabeth 
Barham died.in 1783, and was buried at 
St. Giles, 26th February. It is probable that 
the birth of Robert cost her her life. She 
was buried at St. Giles because 1783 was 
the inter-regnum year at the Meeting-House 
and there was no pastor there to bury her. 
The Reverend William Tapp, when he 
arrived, was punctilious about keeping 
Registers, and from these it is learnt that 
John II married again, another Elizabeth, 
by whom he had three children: Jonas, bap- 
tized in 1787; Sarah, in 1791; and Hannah, 
in 1794. (Congregational Church, Ponte- 
fract, formerly the Ebenezer Chapel and the 
Dissenters’ Meeting-House, from informa- 
tion kindly sent by the Reverend Cyril 
Wade.) 

Of Robert presently. 

Jonas Arundall was a basket-maker. His 
wife’s name was Charlotte and they had 
sons, Charles, Jonas II and James. Charles 
was registered in 1812 both at St. Giles 
Church and at the Ebenezer Chapel. Jonas, 
their father, occurs in the West Riding Poll 
Books of 1837 and 1841, and in the Ponte- 
fract Directories of the same years. What 
became of Charles and James has not been 
traced. Jonas II occurs in the Pontefract 
Directory of 1837 as a rag-merchant, and 
in the Register of St. Giles a few years later 
as a hatter. His wife’s name was Martha, 
and they had children, Charles II, baptized 
1841; Elizabeth, baptized 1843; and Char- 
lotte, baptized 1848. 

John II married Mary Abbot in 1800 at 
St. Giles Church, and may have been the 
father of one of the Thomas Arundels who 
are so difficult to distinguish. from Thomas 
VII, son of Ann Arundel. 

Jacob Arundell occurs in the Register of 
St. Giles as the husband of Nancy, and as 
the father of twin sons, Joseph and Ben- 
jamin, baptized in ‘1809. There was another 
son in 1815, baptized James. Jacob is 
described as a cordwainer. His son, Joseph, 
occurs in the Pontefract Directory of 1841 
a a gardener, but nothing further has been 
found concerning Benjamin and James. 
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William Arundall also disappears from 
Pontefract. There is a tradition that one of 
the Pontefract Arundels fought at Waterloo, 
and his Waterloo medal was formerly in the 
possession of descendants of Robert. There 
is also a tradition that a Pontefract Arundel, 
a relation of Robert, went to the West Indies 
and was involved in the slave trade. These 
may refer to William Arundall, son of 
Thomas V, or to William Arundall, son of 
John II, or to both. 

Robert was born in 1783 and bred a 
Dissenter. He occurs in the Register of the 
Ebenezer Chapel as Arundall (Somerset 
House, London, Ebenezer Chapel Registers, 
and Burial Certificate of December 19, 1841) 
but appears once as Arundell—not his own 
signature—in the Register of St. Giles. He 
is described as a labourer by the Reverend 
John Egar Millson, pastor of the Ebenezer 
Chapel at the date of Robert’s death 
(Somerset House, ibid), who was present 
when Robert died and supplied the details 
for his burial certificate. A plan of the 
Ebenezer Burial Ground now at the Con- 
gregational Church, Pontefract, shows that 
Grave No. 13 had been allotted to Robert, 
and already contained one of his grand- 
children when he was carried to it in 1841. 
(Information kindly sent by the Reverend 
Cyril Wade, Minister of the Congregational 
Church, Pontefract.) Robert does not occur 
in the Pontefract Directories. He is not in 
the Poll of 1807—in which year he was 
married—nor does he figure in the Register 
of Electors of the West Riding for 1832. 
The inference seems to be that he was an 
employee living on the premises where he 
was employed, and this is borne out by other 
evidence. He died intestate. An account of 
his descendants, some of whom rose to 
responsible positions during the Victorian 
era, will follow in due course. 


L. L. NORSWORTHY. 
(To be continued) 


A NOTE ON MODERN SCEPTICAL 
CRITICISM OF SHAKESPEARE 


SUPPOSE there is no doubt that the late 
Karl Young deserves the credit for ‘ dis- 
covering’ this more or less strictly modern 
type of criticism of Shakespeare. His was the 
original article—“ The Shakespeare Skep- 
tics” (North American Review, March, 
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1922)'—which attempted to define the form 
and scope of the new criticism. And this 
March article was ably supplemented by a 
brilliant review of the German L. L. Schiick- 
ing’s Die Charakter-Probleme bei Shake- 
speare (Leipzig, 1919), in the July issue of 
the Philological Quarterly in the same year.” 
He later even pursued it into remote spots 
(such as Rymer’s criticism of Othello in 
1693) in his distinguished Wisconsin paper 
in 1923: “Samuel Johnson: One Aspect.’* 

We shall take up the Rymer problem 
later, but meanwhile it is necessary to point 
out that Mr. Young did not, at first at least, 
distinguish very distinctly between historical 
criticism and sceptical; to him they were 
practically one and the same, for he wrote 
in 1922: “. . . the historical criticism of the 
skeptic,‘ and “. . . historical criticism, upon 
which the skeptic depends”;’ “Our con- 
temporary skeptics,” continues Mr. Young, 
insist that “ Shakespeare contrived dramatic 
inconsistency through changing the charac- 
terization without changing the fable.’*® 
(That is, the plot of the source.) “ Othello, 
for example, performs the acts of Cinthio’s 
Moor; but the man, Othello, never entered 
the world until Shakespeare fashioned him.”’ 
And here I am inclined to part company a 
bit with Mr. Young—though he was the 
prime instigator of my whole interest in 
Shakespearean criticism — for though the 
two forms are very closely related, they are 
not quite the same, nor does sceptical 
criticism depend wholly on source study of 
Shakespeare’s plays. The inconsistencies 
which Mr. Young declares the sceptics have 
found in Othello, Macbeth and Hamiet* 
are abnormal, psychological inconsistencies 
which really exist quite apart from any basic 
historical judgment. The modern sceptic 
simply cannot follow, rationally, the psycho- 
logical convolutions of these characters in 

*The North American Review, CCXV (March, 
1922), 382-93. 

* Philological Quarterly, 1 (July, 1922), 228-34. 

*> Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, No. 18 (Madison, 1923), pp. 146-226. 
Miss Julia Wales supplemented Mr. Young’s work 
with an article entitled ‘‘ Character and Action in 
Shakespeare” in the same Wisconsin study, 
2, i. and dealing principally with E. E. 
toll. 

«“* The Shakespeare Skeptics,”’ p. 392. 

5 Ibid., p. 392. 


*“Samuel Johnson on Shakespeare: One 


Aspect,” p. 154. ; 
‘In the review of Schiicking, op. cit., pp. 232-3. 
*In the North American Review article. 
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the Shakespearean text, but he really needs 
no historical evidence to come to this con- 
clusion. Mr. Stoll used no source study, 
basically, in Othello, as Mr. Young pro. 
poses as the prime reason for his sceptical 
discoveries, nor, fundamentally, did Schiick. 
ing. It so happens that two of Mr. Young's 
chosen characters can be best traced back to 
their sources for the cause of their incon- 
sistency, but the main point is that they are 
all inconsistent on the face of their actions 
in the Shakespeare text itself. Just what 
historical reason may be given for their in- 
consistency is a totally different matter; in 
the case of Othello it is mainly comparative 
historical criticism; in the case of Macbeth 
and Hamlet it may be, partly, source study, 
In the case of Shylock it would be neither! 

In other words the sceptic does not neces- 
sarily depend on historical criticism for his 
scepticism.’ Mr. Hardin Craig comes nearer 
the general definition with his remarks in 
the Shakespeare Association Bulletin: “ By 
‘sceptical’ point of view in Shakespeare is 
meant distrust of any interpretation which 
is not warranted by the intention of the 
author and controlled by his limitations as a 
man and an Elizabethan.”!® And Mr. E. E. 
Stoll just about settles this source business 
in his attack on both Bridges and Sir John 
Squire: ™ 

Even in cases where Shakespeare was not 

re-writing an old play, as in Othello, he 

[Squire] takes the contrast for a regret- 

table discrepancy for which the old story 

is to blame. Instead of seeing that the 
situation in the story was what fascinated 
the poet—the villain misleading the de- 
voted husband—he thinks the poet almost 

* Mr. O. J. Campbell loosened up the historical 
connection a bit in the Yale Review, XXXII (1943), 
310: ‘* Both scholars and actors now assign less 
importance to Hamlet’s inner struggle and more to 
the dramatic action of which he is the centre. 
They unite in the belief that Shakespeare’s main 
purpose was not to create a brooding introvert but 
to dramatize an exciting story. 

“This view has won the vigorous approval of 
the modern skeptical critics. They think that 
Shakespeare’s main interest always lay in the telling 
dramatization of the events he found ready at hand 
in whatever history or tale served as his source. 
They maintain that, like all practical playwrights, 
he gave each of his dramatic figures just enough 
individuality to allow him to do naturally the deeds 
which the plot required of him.” 

© Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin, V (April, 1930), 


8. 
1 See “* Mainly Controversy,” PQ, XXIV (Oct. 
1945), 295n. 
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unconsciously produced an incompatible 

hero who ‘had to be fitted into the Pro- 

crustean bed of the predetermined plot.’ 
Sceptical criticism and historical are not 
necessarily the same, nor does one depend 
on the other. All sceptical critics point out 
inconsistencies in Shakespeare’s characters 
by looking at the plays themselves—but 
some sceptical critics go another step and 
try to explain away or defend these incon- 
sistencies by means of historical criticism. 
From the time of Riimelin’* down there 
have been sceptics—and Mr. Young admits’® 
that sceptics find many and varied flaws in 
Shakespeare’s art, not merely character in- 
consistency—who have contented them- 
selves with damning Shakespeare’s want of 
art for the sheer love of damning it. Such 
men are, probably, Riimelin, Pellissier’* 
and Shaw'*—to give representatives of three 
different nations at once. Other sceptics are 
sceptical of their scepticism and want to 
redeem Shakespeare from their own charges 
—they might even be called minor idolaters 
of Shakespeare! And these would be such 
men as Schiicking,’* Bridges’’ and Stoll,** 
to use the three-country idea again. None 
of these, be it noted, uses the sources— 
primarily — to explain away the incon- 
sistency.’* 


“Gustave Riimelin, Shakespeare Studien (Stutt- 
gart, 1866). The Preface, notes Mr. Young, is 
dated 1865—PQ, I (1922), 229n. 

"In the North American Review article, p. 383. 

“Georges Pellissier, Shakespeare et la supersti- 
tion shakespearéenne (Paris, 1914). 

*G. B. Shaw, Dramatic Opinions and Essays 
(N.Y., 1907). Mr. Young adds (PQ, p. 229n): C. 
Humbert, Moliére, Shakespeare und die deutsche 
Kritik (Leipzig, 1869); R. Benedix, Die Shake- 
Spearomanie (Stuttgart, 1873); and A. Biichner, 
Les derniers critiques de Shakespeare (Caen, 1876). 
Once more the Germans have got ahead of us! 

*L. L. Schiicking, Die Charakter-Probleme bei 
Shakespeare (Leipzig, 1919), translated by W. H. 
Peters (N.Y., 1922). Mr. Young points out that 
this German knew Riimelin—PQ, p. 229n. 

*R. Bridges, in The Works of William Shake- 
att ee: Shakespeare Head Press, 1907), 

“For a full and recent bibliography of Mr. 
Stoll’s work see Ebisch and Schiicking and the 
January issues of the Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin. 
Recent examples of Mr. Stoll’s general scepticism of 
Shakespeare’s art appeared in PQ, XXIV (Oct., 
1945), 293-297 and Shakespeare and Other Masters 
(Harvard, 1940), pp. 17-8, 25. 

“Mr. Young adds C. M. Lewis, The Genesis of 
‘Hamlet’ (N.Y., 1907), and J. M. Robertson, The 
Problem of ‘ Hamlet’ (London, 1919), PQ, p. 229n. 
I take it he thereby rejects Mr. Robertson’s series 
of Canon books as not sceptical criticism, and I 
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No, I do not think that Mr. Young’s 
Big A and little a, which he used so ably in 
class to show how the Shakespeare-created 
character (Big A) got way beyond the 
source-character”® (little a)—that is, got out 
of key with the original action which is 
carried down into the new play—will tell 
the whole story about modern sceptical 
criticism of Shakespeare. Mr. Young, both 
in his original article and his later pieces, 
got the cart slightly before the horse: he 
insisted that sceptical criticism depended on 
historical—specifically source study—for its 
existence. I doubt it. Mr. Stoll pointed out 
Othello’s inconsistency without the aid of 
the source (little a)}—as he did also for Shy- 
lock and Falstaff—i.e. without any reference 
to the source." Nor did Schiicking use 
sources primarily or even Bridges (he used 
Shakespeare’s audience mainly}—and Mr. 
Young calls all three of these men sceptics.”* 
The diagram which Mr. Young loved to put 
on the board— 





Big A 
little a 


Like parallel lines, they never meet 





in the action, said Mr. Young— 





will not paint the whole picture of sceptical 
criticism. And it is not quite a consistent 
sketch of even one side of the picture, for 
one might say that Lear himself—whom 
Mr. Young finds perfect**—is impossible in 
Scene I of the Shakespearean play, and then, 
following Mr. A. Nicoll,?* use the source to 
explain the telescoping of Scene 1 and Lear’s 
resultant psychological weirdness (to a 
modern audience), on the basis of the fact 
that Shakespeare knew he could rely on his 
own audience, who knew the old play, to 
follow him easily in the new play. 

I should myself say that few of the real 
sceptics, in the more general sense I’ve 
adopted, worried about the sources of the 


agree; I should call them pseudo-aesthetic, and not 
even modern bibliographical criticism. As a matter 
of fact if Mr. Young is going to insist on Mr. 
Robertson as a sceptic because of his historical 
source study of Hamlet, what about Mr. John 
Corbin, who anticipated Mr. Robertson by seven 
years: The Elizabethan Hamlet (London, 1895)? 

Cf. notes 6 and 7 above. 

** And see his remark cited in the text from note 
11 above. 

*2 In the PQ review, pp. 229 and 232. 

In the North American Review article, p. 393. 

= or in Shakespeare (Hogarth Press, 1927), 
pp. . 
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plays. They just didn’t like one or another 
aspect of Shakespeare’s art, and didn’t hesi- 
tate to say so, but their principal interest 
probably lay in  character-inconsistency. 
This, I think, would be true of the pure 
sceptics I noted above: Riimelin, Pellissier 
and Shaw. It would certainly be less true of 
the other three non-pure sceptics—Schiick- 
ing, Bridges and Stoll—all of whom try to 
excuse and defend Shakespeare by virtue 
of one type or another of historical critic- 
ism. Thus the more sentimental sceptic re- 
verses his own scepticism by means of his- 
torical criticism and so keeps Shakespeare 
on a pedestal. I do not think that Messrs. 
Riimelin, Pellissier and Shaw ever viewed 
Shakespeare as pedestal-material. 

Of course there is nothing new about find- 
ing fault with Shakespeare. Ben Jonson did 
long ago; and so did Rymer*®® and Mrs. 
Lennox.”® Somebody—Mr. Lounsbury, I 
think—has said that the latter two should 
have lived in the same period and married 
each other: they both loved so to slam 
Shakespeare. But not one of these three is 
a sceptical critic in the modern psychological 
sense—they are all neo-classical. Even 
Mrs. Lennox, who gorged herself, in the 
eighteenth century, with a study of Shake- 
speare’s sources, never really discovered 
Mr. Young’s Big A and little a in a Shake- 
spearean play’ though she did generally 
insist that Shakespeare always ruined what- 
ever source material he used. She was 
therefore a minor historical critic from one 
point of view, but this historical point of 
view never produced modern sceptical 
criticism as Mr. Young might expect. She 
was far more worried by the lack of rules 
and decorum. The same should be said of 
Rymer, though Mr. Young says that he 
first?® hit upon the Big A and little a— 
specifically the discrepancy between the two 
Othellos—the Big A of Shakespeare and the 
little a of Cinthio. But even Mr. Young 

**Thomas Rymer, A Short View of Tragedy 
London, 1693). 

** Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, Shakespeare Illustrated 
(London, 1753-4). 

27 Mr. Young admits she didn’t but thinks she 
got pretty close to it once or twice. ‘* Samuel 
Johnson on Shakespeare: One Aspect,” pp. 194-5. 


But Johnson did not get there either, Mr. Young 
admits—ibid., pp. 223-4. 2 

* Actually Rymer was preceded in this sort of 
pseudo-sceptical criticism by Thomas Killigrew, 
who apparently discovered two Caesars in Shake- 
speare’s Play. A. Nicoll, Dryden as an Adapter of 
Shakespeare (London, 1922), p. 13. 
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admits that Rymer was no conscious founder 
of modern sceptical criticism. It was just a 
passing remark, for Rymer was far more 
interested in other things of a neo-classical 
nature, especially poetic justice. Actually, 
as Mr. Young once himself admitted in 
class, if modern scepticism had come 
directly after Sam Johnson, no one would 
have been greatly surprised, but the idolaters 
intervened.”° 

The palm for creating modern sceptical 
criticism goes to the later nineteenth century, 
and our twentieth century has carried it on 
continuously and vigorously. A great many 
modern critics of one sort or another slip 
into sceptical criticism quite naturally at one 
time or another when discussing Shakespeare 
—T. S. Eliot on Hamlet, J. Dover Wilson on 
Falstaff, Granville-Barker on Hamlet and, 
more recently, E. M. W. Tillyard on Shake- 
speare’s History Plays*°—but none has been 
so consistently sceptical as the ones men- 
tioned in this paper: Riimelin, Shaw, 
Bridges, Stoll, Pellissier and Schiicking.* 


ROBERT W. BABCOCK. 
Wayne University. 


* This idea also appears in his review of 
Schiicking, p. 228: ‘* The beginnings of this sort 
made by Johnson and his eighteenth-century 
successors, however, were submerged in the fine 
enthusiasm and transcendent insights of the schools 
that followed.” 

What successors, one might ask? Mr. Young 
never named them. I shall suggest a few here: 
Mrs. Griffith in 1775 noted ‘the inconsistency of 
character, in the person of Protheus” (in The 
Morality of Shakespeare’s Drama, p. 25), and 
Morgann in 1777 wrote a whole book on the 
curious double entendre of Falstaff. William 
Richardson in 1784 descended on Polonius (see 
p. 388 of this fifth edition) and Hamlet: “.. . in- 
consistency of this account, with the inhuman 
sentiments he expresses” (p. 131 of his fifth 
edition). And the next year J. M. Mason repeated 
the dismay over Hamlet “. . . the strange, incon- 
sistent and indecisive character of Hamlet ’’ (Com- 
ments, p. 380). Even the Scots Magazine in the 
heyday of the early 19th century romantics was 
worriéd about inconsistencies in Hamlet’s charac 
ter—LXIV (1802), 403-5. .Perhaps these are some 
of Johnson’s ‘“eighteenth-century successors,” 
whom Mr. Young referred to but never named 

°° Shakespeare’s History Plays (Macmillan, 1946), 
pp. 180, 210. 

*! Attacks on sceptical criticism have been made 
by Mons. E. Legouis, “La Reaction contre la 
critique romantique de Shakespeare,” in Essays 
and Studies by Members of the English Assoc., 
XIII (1928), 74-87, and by L. Abercrombie, “A 
Plea for the Liberty of Interpreting,” British 
Academy Lecture of 1930. 

See also: S. A. Small, The Return to Shake- 
speare (Baltimore, 1927). 
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THE HERTFORDSHIRE DESCENT 
OF HENRY THRALE 


MUCH has been written, in recent years, 
about the Thrales of Streatham, of 
Henry Thrale the friend of Dr. Johnson 
and his wife Hester Lynch Thrale. In all 
cases Henry Thrale’s father is made out to 
be the son of a poor cottager at Offley, 
Herts., who was rescued from a life of 
poverty through the munificence of his 
mother’s brother, Edmond Halsey. These 
facts were published by Hester Lynch 
Thrale, who at all times looked down on her 
husband’s forbears as ‘mere cottagers,’ 
whereas Henry Thrale’s ancestors were, in 
fact, yeoman farmers of a long Hertford- 
shire descent. 

The name first appears in Bedfordshire, 
where a William Trayle was M.P. for the 
County in 1376 and 1381, and two cen- 
turies later Michael Thrayle appears as M.P. 
for the Borough of Bedford in 1541. In the 
fifteenth century the family was settled near 
Luton in Bedfordshire, and the name has 
been perpetuated in the farm Thrales End 
on the Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire 
Border. A Richard Thrale, perhaps of 
Thrales End, is recorded in a fifteenth cen- 
tury Court Book of the Manor of Annables, 
Herts.,' in connection with one acre of land 
belonging to Richard Smyth, a copyholder, 
which Richard Thrale wished to possess. In 
order to avoid going through the Manorial 
Court, Richard Thrale had bribed one John 
Ballard with a pair of hose to arrange the 
purchase. The sale was completed, but John 
Ballard, not getting his hose, informed the 
Lord of what had happened and the land 
was forfeited. A later Richard Thrale died 
possessed of Thrales End in 1573 and was 
succeeded by his son John Thrale, citizen 
and vintner of London, of the Boars Head 
in Old Fish Street, London.? An earlier 
John Thrale was Master of the Guild of 
the Holy Trinity in Luton Church in 1483. 

About five miles from Thrales End, in 
Hertfordshire, is the village of Sandridge, 
where the Trales were resident as yeomen 
farmers from the sixteenth to almost the end 
of the nineteenth centuries, and it is from 
this family that Henry Thrale was de- 
scended. The earliest known Thrale of 
Sandridge was Robert Thrale, who died in 
—* Muniment Room Smyth Documents No. 
*P.C.C. 75 Leicester. 
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1538, leaving an only son Robert. By his 
will dated 25 Feb 1526-7* he desired to be 
buried in ‘the middle aley’ of Sandridge 
Church, where in accordance with Catholic 
custom he wished a priest to say Masses 
for his soul for three-quarters of a year. 
His farm was Sandridge Bury which he held 
of the Abbot of St. Albans,‘ the then Lord 
of the Manor, and this farm he left to be 
occupied jointly by his wife Alice, should 
she not remarry, and his only son Robert 
and after their deaths by his two eldest 
grandsons. His wife was to have ‘ my gret 
chamber within the seyd farm with the 
movables beynge with in the same chamber.’ 
Alice Thrale apparently did remarry, as she 
is named in her son’s will as Alice ‘ Vyzth.’ 
Robert Thrale the elder is most likely the 
same person as held property in St. Albans 
in 1531. Robert Thrale the younger did not 
long survive his father and died in 1541, 
leaving a young family of four sons and 
two daughters. His farm, Sandridge Bury, 
in accordance with his father’s will, went to 
his elder sons, Thomas and Alban, and he 
left other lands in Sandridge to his sons as 
follows:* 


(a) Thomas Thrale—a copyhold house 
and land called ‘ Townynges.’ 

(b) Alban Thrale—a copyhold house and 
land called ‘ Phylype Smythes.’ 

(c) John Thrale—copyhold lands and 
tenements called ‘ Feyrwnilfes,’ later known 
as Fairfolds. 

(d) William Thrale—copyhold lands and 
tenements called ‘Grownwynd, Malewerde- 
croft and Howberys.’ 

Of the children of Robert Thrale the 
younger, two, Alban and William, died un- 
married, William Thrale at the time of his 
death being possessed of property in 
St. Albans including the Red Lion Inn ‘ over 
against the Crosse’ and the Peacock, and 
his will was witnessed by Stephen Gosson, 
author of ‘Schoole of Abuse’ (1579) and 
who was Vicar of Sandridge 1586-91. John 
Thrale settled at Fairfolds Farm, Sandridge, 
which was to continue to be farmed by the 
Thrale family until the nineteenth century. 
Thomas Thrale, the eldest son, died in 1603 


* Chancery Proceedings C.I. ae & Cll. Poy 


40/ 
“Arch. St. Albans Reg. Kynsbury fol. 18. 
* Arch. St. Albans Reg. Ewer fol. 27 (Richard 
Thrale d 1541) and Reg. Clapton fo. 132 (William 
Thrale d 1589). 
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and as his eldest son Thomas had pre- 
deceased him in 1600 leaving four daughters. 
Sandridge Bury came to his second son 
Ralph, the first appearance of this name in 
the Sandridge family. Ralph Thrale’s de- 
scendants settled at No Mans Land Farm, 
Sandridge, where they remained till the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

John Thrale, the third son of Thomas 
Thrale (d. 1603), settled at Hammonds Farm, 
Sandridge, which we also find in the early 
nineteenth century, still farmed by the 
Thrales. It is from this John Thrale that 
Henry Thrale was descended. John Thrale 
had a son Richard who died in 1657, 
leaving a son also named Richard. Richard 
Thrale, the younger, was born in 1617 and 
died in 1690 being described in his will as 
of Marshalls Wick, Sandridge. In 1688 he 
took a lease of Cell Barns Farm, St. Peters, 
St. Albans, part of the Gorhambury Estate, 
at a yearly rental of £60, and the original 
lease is preserved in the County Muniment 
Room at Hertford.* This Richard Thrale 
had five sons as follows: 

(i) Richard Thrale, the eldest, succeeded 
to Marshalls Wick, died 1710. 

(ii) William Thrale died before 1732, 
appears as the tenant of Cell Barns in 1700. 

(iii) John Thrale of Cell Barns died 1736 
and who left the residue of his property to 
his niece Anna Smith, ‘wife of Richard 
Smith of Kingsbury St. Albans and daughter 
of my brother Ralph Thrale deceased.’ 

(iv) Ralph Thrale of Offley, the grand- 
father of Henry Thrale. 

(v) Thomas Thrale. 

Richard Thrale (d. 1690), in his will’ left 
to his son Ralph Thrale ‘half a dozen 
napkins of those which are at my dwelling 
house and these goods following that are 
likewise at my son’s Thomas Thrale’s being 
one coverlid and feather bed, five pair of 
sheets, one bolster and one brass pottage pot, 
one bedstead and curtains, one coffer set of 
the middle sort of the pewter dishes.’ We 
may wonder whether any of these later 
found their way into the more luxurious 
household at Streatham, to serve as a proud 
reminder of Henry Thrale’s yeoman stock. 

We do not know when Ralph Thrale 
moved from Sandridge to Offley, nor the 
date of his marriage to Anna the sister of 


*Herts Muniment Room, Gorhambury Docu- 
ment Vo. 4, No. C 61A. 

* Will Arch. St. Albans, reg. 1718-43, folio 303. 

* Arch. St. Albans Reg. Eling, fol. 42. 
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Edmund Halsey. It would be about 1697, 
as on 31 May 1698 his only son Ralph was 
baptized in Offley Church, whilst in the 
previous year Ralph Thrale the elder 
appears to have consorted with Elizabeth 
Zarvite, whom the outraged women of 
Hitchin had attacked, leading to their 
appearance at Quarter Sessions. Ralph 
Thrale was not, however, the ‘mere cot- 
tager’ as described by Hester Thrale in her 
‘ Thraliana,’ for as becomes a yeoman’s son 
he was Churchwarden of Offley in 1702 and 
in the entry of his burial at Offley on 
17 January 1710-1 he is described as ‘ Mr. 
Ralph Thrale.” He was most likely a tenant 
farmer. His wife Anna predeceased him and 
was buried at Offley 20 June 1704. His son 
Ralph would therefore be thirteen when his 
father died and it would be about this time 
that he would have gone to Southwark to 
work in his uncle’s brewery. Ralph Thrale, 
who later succeeded his uncle at the Anchor 
Brewery, was M.P. for Southwark 1741-47, 
was High Sheriff of Surrey and settled at 
Streatham, where he died 9 April 1758. We 
do not know the name of his wife, Mary, 
who died 3 April 1760, but her daughter-in- 
law, Hester Thrale, says in her ‘ Thraliana' 
that she was born in an ale house in Harrow 
Place, Southwark; another example of her 
belittling of her husband’s family.® Ralph 
Thrale was survived by one son and three 
daughters, as follows: 


(i) Henry Thrale (c. 1730-81), the friend 
of Dr. Johnson. 

(ii) Frances Thrale (1726-1811), wife of 
Samuel Plumbe (d. 1784), Alderman of the 
City of London and a sugar refiner in Foster 
Lane. The Plumbe family settled at Lower 
Tooting, close to Streatham. 

(iii) Mary Thrale (1733-1802), wife of Sir 
John Lade, Bart., of Warbleton, Sussex, 
M.P. for Camelford. Sir John Lade died in 
1759 leaving a posthumous son. His widow 
died 22 April 1802 at St. Michaels, St. 
Albans, where she was living with her 
kinsmen the Smiths. 

(iv) Susannah Thrale (d. 1789) married 
Ist, Arnold Nesbitt, M.P. for Cricklade 
(d. 1779), and 2nd (1782), Thomas Scott, 
M.P. for Bridport. 


It is not my intention to describe the life 
of Henry Thrale, who figures a great deal 
in all records of the life of Dr. Johnson. He 


* Thraliana ed. Balderston 1962 Vol. II, p. 761. 
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Pedigree—Descent of Henry Thrale 


























Robert Thrale = Alice 
of Sandridge 
Bury, Herts. 
d. 1538 
Robert Thrale = Jane 
of Sandridge 
Bury 
d. 1541 
| : | | ‘ 
Thomas Thrale = Elizabeth Alban Thrale John Thrale = Martha William Thrale 
of Sandridge d. 1609 d. 1591 of Fairfolds d. 1599 d. 1589 
Bury Farra, Sandridge 
d. 1603 d. 1617 
| | | 
Thomas Thrale = Helen Ralph Thrale = John Thrale = Agnes Smith Alban Thrale 
eldest son of Sandridge of Hammonds d. 1601. d. 1633 
d. 1600 ury Farm, Sandridge md. at 
born 1565 d. 1607 Sandridge 
, 1587 
4 daus. | 
| . 4 | | | 
John Thrale oe he = Elizabeth Alban Thrale Thomas Thrale May Thrale 
Richard Thrale = 
of Marshalls | 
Wick, Sandridge 
b. 1617; d. 1690 
eg | | 
Richard Thrale = Anne William Thrale = John Thrale Ralph Thrale = Anna Halsey 
of Marshalls | d. before 1732 of Cell Barnes, of Offley, d. 1704 
Wick, Sandridge St. Albans co. Herts. 
d. 1710 d. 1736 d. 1711. Grand- 
father of Henry 
rale 


continued, however, to have connections 
with his ancestral county; for it was to 
Offley, his father’s birthplace, that he came 
to claim his bride, Hester Lynch Salusbury, 
and he remained in close touch with his 
cousins, the Smiths of Kingsbury Farm, 
St. Michaels, St. Albans, as he was an 
executor of his Aunt Anna Smith’s will in 
1768, and his cousin Henry Smith was an 
executor of his own will. Furthermore, in 
1761, Henry Thrale considered standing as 
a candidate for one of the two seats of the 
Borough of St. Albans, but in spite of 
promises of support from voters resident in 
London, his name does not appear amongst 
those of the candidates at the final poll.’° 
_The coat of arms used by Henry Thrale, 
viz, Paly of ten Or and Gules, with the 
* Brit. Mus. Addl. 1755, 34735, fol. 150. 


Crest, Out of a Ducal Coronet an oak tree 
vert, is the same as appears on a monument 
in St. Albans Abbey. This monument, con- 
sisting of the busts of a man and woman, is 
to John Thrale of London, merchant, and 
his wife Margaret. This John Thrale who 
died 15 May 1704, aged 54, had succeeded 
to Fairfolds Farm, Sandridge, on the death 
of his uncle, John Thrale, in 1662. He 
married in 1673 Margaret Chaplin of the 
same family as Sir Francis Chaplin, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1677, and appears in 
the Livery as a Citizen and Brewer in 1696. 
His farm at Fairfolds was farmed by his 
brother, Thomas Thrale, and in his will’’ he 
left the farm to his wife and thence to the 
issue of his daughters Margaret and Sarah 
and failing such issue to the Rector of the 
™ Will proved P.C.C. 1 June 1704. 
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Abbey Church and other Trustees in trust 
for the rents of the farm to be spent on the 
repair of the Abbey. Fairfolds, .however, 
was to remain the possession of the de- 
scendants of John Thrale until sold to their 
kinsman, Thomas Thrale, in 1765. The 
same arms were used by a Sussex family of 
the same name and they appear on the 
monument to Thomas Thrale (d. 1658) in 
Rotherfield Church, Sussex. A similar coat 
was used by John Threele of Arundel, who 
died in 1465 and was Marshall of the 
Household to William, Earl of Arundel, and 
in this case the coat was: Paly of ten, Or and 
Gules.” It should be noted that no Thrale 
arms are recorded in any of the Visitations 
of Hertfordshire. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine records the 
deaths of two later Sandridge Thrales: Mr. 
William Thrale of Chiswick, brewer, who 
died 13 March 1793, was a son of Ralph 
Thrale of No Man’s Land Farm, Sandridge, 
who died in 1755, and ‘ Mr. Thrale, pastry 
cook, opposite the Admiralty Office, Charing 
Cross,’ who died 5 June 1790, is the John 
South Thrale whose tomb still remains in 
Sandridge Churchyard. 

The Thrales are a good example of the 
Hertfordshire yeoman and the name still 
flourishes in the neighbourhood of Sand- 
ridge, although no longer as farmers. Henry 
Thrale, the most noted of the family, 
remained typical in many ways of the stock 
from which he was sprung, especially in his 
love of field sports and also his zest for 
plenteous and good food, the latter being 
the main cause of his death. One thing now 
is certain, he was not of lowly stock as 
inferred by his wife, but was sprung from 
the best, the Yeomen of England. 


J. H. Busy. 


* Harlean Soc. Publications Visitation of Sussex. 


KEATS’S SONNET ‘THE HOUSE OF 
MOURNING ’ 


AGAINST the very interesting sonnet, 

printed for the first time in C. L. Finney, 
‘The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry,’ 1936, 
and reprinted in H. W. Garrod’s edition of 
Keats’s Poems (Oxf.U.P.), is noted: “ Un- 
dated: But the reference . . . to (John) 
Scott’s ‘The House of Mourning’. . . pub- 
lished in 1817, gives a terminus post quem.” 
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As the sonnet is comparatively little 
known I will quote it here: 
The House of Mourning written by Mr. Scott,— 
A sermon at the Magdalen,—a tear 
Dropt on a greasy novel,—want of cheer 
After a walk up hill to a friend’s cot,— 
Tea with a Maiden Lady—a curs’d lot 
Of worthy poems with the Author near,— 
A patron lord—a drunkenness from beer,— 
Haydon’s great picture—a cold coffee pot 
At midnight when the Muse is ripe for labour — 
The voice of Mr. Coleridge,—a french Bonnet 
Before you in the pit,—a pipe and tabour,— 
A damn’d inseparable flute and neighbour,— 
All these are vile—But viler Wordsworth’s 
Sonnet 
On a ae !—who could write upon 
it 
I believe it can be dated quite closely for 
it appears to follow rather curiously the 
ideas of a stanza of Byron’s ‘ Don Juan’: 
A scolding wife, a sullen son, a bill 
To pay, unpaid, protested, or discounted 
At a per-centage; a child cross, dog ill, 
A favourite horse fallen lame just as he's 
mounted, 
A bad old woman making a worse will, 
Which leaves you minus of the cash you 
counted 
As certain;—these are paltry things, and yet 
I’ve rarely seen the man they did not fret. 
(Canto VI. stanza xxi.) 


Compare Keats’s second line with Byron's 
first: 

A sermon at the Magdalen,—a tear (Keats) 

A scolding wife . . . a bill (Byron) 
also the respective openings of the second 
quatrains: 

Tea with a Maiden Lady . . . (Keats) 

A bad old woman .. . (Byron) 

Keats seems to have connected Byron's 
line, 

A favourite horse fallen lame just as he's 

mounted, 
with Pegasus, and unconsciously para- 
phrased it into 
. . . a cold coffee pot 

At midnight when the Muse is ripe for labour. 

Finally, Keats’s phrase, “All these are 
vile,” parallels Byron’s “these are paltry 
things.” 

The sonnet is filled with examples of art 
“fallen lame,” and this gives it its unity. 

If Keats’s poem be in any degree in- 
fluenced by ‘Don Juan,’ the date of compo- 
sition is necessarily advanced to late 1819. 
Furthermore, Keats’s reference to “ Hay- 
don’s great picture” takes us to late March 
1820, when his ‘Christ’s Entry into Jeru- 
salem’ was exhibited; so that the poem 
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would appear to be one of Keats’s very 
latest. 
The lines, 
. . . want of cheer 
After a walk up hill to a friend’s cot,— 
were possibly occasioned by the incident 
mentioned by Keats in a letter to Rice, 
14 February 1820: “I was vex’d at forgetting 
to ask (Reynolds) to lunch for as he went 
towards the gate I saw he was fatigued and 
hungry.” Indeed, one would hazard the 
guess that the sonnet was written for 
Reynolds and during a subsequent visit of 
the latter in April 1820, while this most 
intimate literary adviser and friendly critic 
of the poets, was perusing 
. . . a curs’d lot 
Of worthy poems with the Author near,— 
the ‘Lamia’ volume, then about to go to 


the publishers. R. F. RASHBROOK. 


CARD PATIENCE GAMES 


THE early history of Card Patience Game 

is obscure. Napoleon is said to have 
played Patience at St. Helena, and a well- 
known game is variously known as ‘ The 
Emperor ’ (1860), ‘ Napoleon at St. Helena ’ 
(1883), and ‘ St. Helena’ (1888). It is fairly 
complicated, and its inventor, whose name 
is unknown, is supposed to have made it as 
intricate as possible in order to relieve the 
tedium of the Emperor’s exile. There was 
certainly a pack of cards used for the 
pastime on H.M.S. Northumberland, which 
bore the French party to St. Helena. A 
member of the royal suite was ‘sent to the 
sideboard to play at Patience until the new 
pack would deal with more facility.’ * 

The Duke of Wellington assisted at the 
game at least once. ‘The Duke and the 
Lievens stay till Sunday. The Duke is as 
merry as a grig. We were all occupied all 
yesterday evening with conjuring tricks, and 
patiences of every kind.’* (1822.) 

Dickens described Magwitch in Great 
Expectations (1861), as ‘ playing a compli- 
cated kind of Patience with a ragged pack of 
cards,’ * 

It was not, however, until c. 1859 that a 
handbook to the various types of Patience 
was published in Great Britain. It was soon 

* William Warden, Letters written on board 
H.M.S. the Northumberland and at St. Helena 
(London, 1816, Sth ed.). 


*Lady Granville, Letters (London, 1894), i. 220. 
* Chap. xl. ‘ 
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followed by others, one author copying 
games from another, and adding new ones. 
The check list which follows represents an 
attempt at a bibliography of the incunabula 
of Patience literature, i.e. those books pub- 
lished before 1900. 


F——, de (Madame), Livre de Patience 
(Paris?, 1852), 9th ed. 

The B.M. copy was destroyed by enemy 
action in 1941. Pseudonymous literature 
is not listed in the printed Author Cata- 
logue of the Bibliothé¢que Nationale. 


—— Games of Patience (London, 1859). 
Tr. by Mme. de Chatelain. 2nd edit. 
viii + 92 pp. 12mo. 

*‘ The first book on Patience published in 
England. I have not been able to find the 
first edition. A reprint appeared as a 
third edition in 1863.’ F. Jessel, Biblio- 
graphy of Playing Cards and Gaming 
(London, 1905). No copy in B.M., and 
no copy seen by the present writer. 


‘Perseverance,’ i.e. William Henry Cremer, 
Patience (London, 1860), 29 coloured 
plates + 28 pp. 8vo. 

This is a charming little book, but not 
of great use to the ‘ scientific’ player. 


Cheney, Ednah D., Patience. A Series of 
Thirty Games with Cards (Boston, 
US.A., 1870), 114 pp. 


Cadogan, Adelaide (Lady), I/lustrated Games 
of Patience (London, 1874), 48 pp. + 
48 plates. 4to. 
Many of her games bear French titles, 
and were probably translated from a 
French handbook. Her presentation is 
admirably lucid. 
——, ——, Second Series (London, 1887). 
74 pp. + 74 plates, 4to. 
Many German titles. 


Dick, William, Dick’s Games of Patience 
(New York, 1883). 

. New edition, revised and 
enlarged, 1884. 

The 1883 edition contains forty-four 
games, and the 1884 edition sixty-four. A 
number of the Patiences were copied from 
Lady Cadogan, 1874. 

——, ——, Second Series, 1898. 

Contains seventy games. 


Guise, F., Have Patience (Bristol, 1887), xi 
+ 119 pp. 8vo. 

——, Have More Patience (London, c. 1888. 
Simpkin Marshall), vii + 121 pp. 
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——, Have still more Patience (London, 
1889), viii + 94 pp. 
B.M. 3 vols. in one, destroyed by enemy 
action in 1941. 


Wood, Walter, The Book of Patience (Lon- 
don, 1887), 80 pp. 8vo. 


Anon., Patience: twenty games for one, 
two or more players. (Halifax, 1888. 
E. Mortimer), 26 pp. 18mo. 


Jones, Mary Whitmore, Games of Patience 
for one or more players. (London, 
1888. L.Upcott Gill). 80 pp. 8vo. 

——, ——,, Second edition, 1890, 92 pp. 

——, Second series, 1890, 88 pp. 

———, Third series, 1892, 80 pp. 

——., Fourth series, 1898, 96 pp. 

——, Fifth’ series, 1900, 98 pp. 

——., How to play Patience (London, 

1898. J. Jacques), 27 pp. 16mo. 

Four series in one vol., c. 1899. ° Five 
series in one vol., 1900. The latter edition 
contains a portrait of the author. The 
five series have been individually reprinted 
many times. Miss Jones’s descriptions are 
not always sufficiently clear. 

‘Cavendish, ie. Henry Jones, Patience 
Games with Examples played through 
(London, 1890), 216 pp. 4to. 

For details of H. Jones, see D.N.B. 
This is one of the most elaborate manuals 
to the game ever produced, with an 
analysis of and ‘hints’ on playing each 
individual Patience. Nevertheless, com- 
paratively few games were included: 
twenty ‘presenting indefinite problems,’ 
fourteen ‘presenting definite problems,’ 
and twelve ‘trick and puzzle patiences.’ 


Pole, William, Cyclopaedia of Card 
Games (London, 1891), art. Patience. 


‘Professor Hoffman,’ i.e. Angelo John Lewis, 
The Illustrated Book of Patience 
Games (from the German), (London, 
1892), iv + 123 pp. 

Reprinted many times. 


Cady, A. Howard, Games of Patience (New 
York, 1896). 


Blanccoeur, Comtesse de (pseud. ?), Le Livre 
Illustré des Patiences, 1898. 

It is clear, from the dates of the editions 

listed above, that Patience-playing became a 

popular pastime in the 1880’s. Presumably 


wwe we ew 


before c. 1860 in this country the procedure 
for playing the various games was handed 
down orally. Although it would no doubt 
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be possible to compile a list of at least 500 
names of Patience games, it is evident that 
several names were given at various times to 
one and the same game. Furthermore, it is 
doubtful whether there are as many as fifty 
basic games. There are countless variations 
in the procedure for playing most Patiences, 


ELLic Howe. 
5 Thurloe Close, Alexander Place, S.W. 7. 


A FEW MORE PALINDROMES 
(See cxci. 104, 190; cxciii. 455) 


52. “ Now dine,” said I as Enid won. 
53. A man, a plan, a canal—Panama. 
54. I saw thee, madame, eh, ’twas I. 

55. Draw, O Caesar, erase a coward. 

56. Resume so pacific a pose, muser. 

57. “ Pooh,” smiles Eva, “have Selim’s 

hoop.” 

58. Six at party, no pony-trap, taxis. 

59. “ Not for Cecil? ” asks Alice Crofton. 
60. No, I save on final plan if no evasion. 


LEIGH MERCER. 


BURIAL AT HARTHILL, YORKSHIRE 


1607 Aug. 11. Mr. John Waterhouse, a 
moste rare and excellent preacher greatly 
admired for his zealous and Godly speech 
and for his painfull endeavour and modest 
behaviour being Bachiler of Divinity and 
Vicar of Cuckfield in Sussex. 


LAMBERT and RAGGETT. 


DRY GOODS 


HE O.E.D., after noting that the expres- 
sion “dry goods” is used “ chiefly in 
US.,” gives the first example from an 
anonymous pamphlet written by an Ameri- 
can but published in London in 1708, 
namely, The Deplorable State of New 
England. These facts might give the 
impression that the phrase was of American 
origin, but it occurs twice in letters in the 
Stowe manuscripts in the Huntington 
Library. On 13/24 May 1707, John Drum- 
mond wrote from Amsterdam to James 
Brydges that his concerns consist “very 
little in wines and brandy and principally 
in dry goods.” Brydges replied on May 
22/June 2: “I am glad you are not con- 
cerned in any thing but dry goods to be 
imported from Holland.” 


GopFREY DAVIES. 
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Queries 





E MUND GIBSON (1669-1748), Bishop 
of London. A portrait was engraved 
be Vertue in 1727. Can any reader say 
where the original is? Is any member of his 
family now existent? F. D. STEWART. 


[Not in the Nat. Port. Gal. See Rudd’s 
Collection of Portraits (1822). Col. Il, plate 
10. Vandrebanc, p. 1737.—Ep.] 


WATKINS FAMILY OF PAPER 
MAKERS.—Acre’s ‘Bank of Eng- 
land from Within,’ p. 124, states that one 
Rice Watkins of Sutton Mills near Abing- 
ton, Berks, made paper for the Bank of 
England notes from 1695 to 1724, his suc- 
cessor being Thomas Nappo. This Watkins 
or his successor (not clear) lost the contract 
to Henry Portal in 1724 owing to his failure 
to offer a paper with a distinctive mark 
when Portal stepped in and, as extra 
security against forgery, undertook to 
watermark the paper for these Bank notes. 
Now the peculiar thing is that the Bank of 
Scotland have in their possession a note 
with their watermark dated June 24th 1723 
made by a Richard Watkins at Yester Mill, 
East Lothian; indeed the Bank of Scotland 
in their minutes give a record of the manu- 
facturer’s notes by Watkins at Yester as 
early as 1700, but no specimens of these 
earlier notes are extant, and it is not im- 
possible that they may also have shown 
the Bank’s watermark. 

There were three Watkins who made 
paper near Edinburgh, Richard, Phillip and 
Adrian, who operated right on to 1766, and 
the interesting question is were they the same 
family as the Sutton Mill man and if they 
were why did they allow Portal to ‘ get away 
with it’ in 1724(?) as they apparently for- 
stalled the B. of E. with watermark notes 
for the B. of S.? 

It looks as if they must be the same family, 
as Watkins is certainly not a Scottish name 
and no trace can be found either of any 
predecessors or descendants of this name in 
the Edinburgh neighbourhood, it is possible 
that they migrated north to Scotland from 
Berkshire. The following points might be 
elucidated : 

1. Date of death of Rice Watkins—from 
parish register. 
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2. Testaments of same with any particu- 
lars about his Mill—Reg. of Tests. 

3. Dates of births of his son or sons if 
any—from parish reg. 

4. 17th century local history notes re 
Mill if any. ROBERT WATERSTON. 


LANTLEIGH TOWERS.—In the second 
volume of Arthur Bryant’s biography 
of Samuel Pepys he states that Pepys some- 
times spent a holiday at Olantleigh Towers, 
the country home in Kent of his friends 
Sir John and Lady Bankes. Where was 
Olantleigh Towers? I thought it might be 
Olantigh Towers near Wye but Hasted states 
that in the 17th century this mansion be- 
longed to the Thornhill family. 


C. A. G. CoLgs. 


FRNGLISH NEWSPAPERS.—I should be 

glad to hear of any books, English, 
French or German, not out of print, dealing 
with the history of English newspapers and 
journalism from the earliest days up to 


1750 SANDRA SARTORIO. 


ROBERTSON, W.—Wanted information 

concerning the life of W. Robertson, 
painter, who worked apparently in Scotland, 
about mid-eighteenth century. There is a 
painting signed by him, of Flora 
MacDonald, in the Glasgow Art Gallery, 
until now his only known work. I have 
recently come across another painting by 
him, of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 
signed “W. Robertson ad vivum pinxit” 
with the motto “Celo duce. Comite 


° ” 
veritate. DONALD NICHOLAS. 


KENT OF CONGLETON AND KNUTS- 

FORD.—Ormerod in his History of 
Cheshire (Helsby’s Edition. Vol ii. p. 445) 
mentions “ Randle Kent of Knutsford ” who 
married Catherine, daughter of Richard 
Greene of Knutsford; the College of 
Heralds, however, call him Barlow Kent, in 
their pedigree of The Greens of Poulton- 
Lancelyn. Catherine Kent was born in 
1723 and died in 1790, her husband having 
predeceased her by some years—probably as 
early as 1766, at which time she seems to 
have been living at the Wall Farm, Congle- 
ton, with her second son, Thomas (who 
died before 1788), and his wife Elizabeth 
(née Bagg), who died on Jan. 9th 1797. I 
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should be glad of any information concern- 
ing this Randle or Barlow Kent and his 
immediate ancestors: it seems likely that he 
was descended from the Kents of Congleton, 
but I can find no record of a connection. A 
Barlow Kent, described as “ of Tetton,” and 
a Randle Kent of Astbury are mentioned in 
the publications of the Chatham Society, 
viii. 236, 262, but with no date or further 
description, though from the context it seems 
likely that they lived in the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Richard Kent (died March 24th 1790), the 
wealthy Liverpool merchant, was also a son 
of the Randle or Barlow Kent about whom I 


am enquiring. Roger LANCELYN GREEN. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


RAGG FAMILY AND DR. THOMAS 
SHAW.—What is the connection be- 
tween the Cragg family of Kendal and dis- 
trict and the Kendal-born Oriental traveller 
Dr. Thomas Shaw, Regius Professor of 
Greek (lived from 1693-1751. See D.N.B.). 


T. G. Fany. 


OHN SAVAGE AND JOHN SHEP- 
HERD.—In the registers at Heversham 
there are entered the baptisms of the children 
of “ John Savage of Common mire Captain 
of the Westmoreland Militia, by Jane 
Savage dau. of John Shepherd of Coulton 
Hall in Whinfield.” The children are born 
between 1767-1783. Where is Coulton Hall 
in Whinfield? What is the descent of John 
Savage and John Shepherd? Any informa- 
tion welcomed. John Savage died in 1803, 
aged 88. Jane Savage (née Shepherd) died 
1791, aged 49. T. G. Fany. 


ANIEL GOSSET, SURGEON.—Mr. 
Blunden first pointed out to me 
Gosset (with one “t”) as an early associate 
of John Keats. Gosset came of an Edmon- 
ton family, his brother being the more 
famous Montague Gosset (see D.N.B.). He 
studied with Keats at Guy’s. Before and 
up to 1842 he was Surgeon to the Leicester 
Dispensary. His address in 1859 was Atling- 
worth Street, Brighton. He died in 1860. 

A great-nephew informs me that a cousin 
of his told him he had seen the Gosset hatch- 
ment and coat of arms stuffed away in the 
loft of Edmonton parish church. The 
Gossets came originally from France. 

I quote Mr. Gosset on his great-uncle: 
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** All I recollect having heard about Daniel 
Gosset is that at some travelling show (like 
the story in the Old Testament!) he entered 
a lion’s den, he blew his nose and this 
excited the lion and he had to be hurried 
out.” 

I am informed that Percy Stuart Mon- 
crieff Gosset, master at Bradfield College, 
who lost his life in 1887 at a fire in the 
Exeter Theatre, was 
Daniel’s. 

I should be glad to have further informa- 
tion about Gosset and his descendants, 
beyond his career in medicine of which | 


have the outline. Dororay HEWLETT 


some relation of 


LAPPENTAIL.—Among the oldest and 

most interesting houses at Lyme Regis 

is Clappentail House. It seems to have been 

at one time an inn. Can any reader explain 
its name and tell anything of its history? 


F. P. 


ICKEY SAM.—Could any Liverpool 
readers tell me who Dickey Sam may 
have been? 

At Christmas 1857, the pantomime at the 
Park Theatre, Liverpool, by Charles Mill- 
ward, was entitled “ Little Red Riding Hood; 
or, Harlequin Dickey Sam and the Wolf of 
Toxteth.” 

At Christmas 1858, the pantomime at the 
Birkenhead Theatre, by Samuel Vickery, 
was entitled “ Ye Evil Spirits and Dickie 
Sam; or, Harlequin Birkie Ned and the 
Beautiful Docksa.” 

Was Dickey Sam another mythical 
Lancashire figure like Tim Bobbin, or to 
what does he owe his pantomimic celebrity 
in the late ’50’s? 

ST. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


(RUx (cxciii. 304)—There has been un- 

fortunately no response to this query. 
Two more Latin phrases can now be added 
to crux criticorum, crux interpretum and 
crux philosophorum, viz. crux mathemati- 
corum and crux medicorum; for these I have 
gone no further back than Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. Can readers provide references for 
these? 

It should be noted that at vol. cxciii. 304 
the German Kreuz has been misprinted 
kranz, and that the final question, “ What 
is the allusion here? ” refers only to experi- 


mentum crucis. C. T. ONIONS. 
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Replies 





MILTON'S ‘TWO-HANDED ENGINE’ 
(cxciii. 338).—It seems to me that the 
following quotation is of interest in the con- 
troversy over Milton’s meaning. 
I presume there is an Atheist to heare and 
deride: The Gospell is the power of God 
to salvation. I hope there is no Libertine; 
if there be, let him heare also: It is the 
power of God to confusion. It is a 
double-edged sword, and gives either in- 
struction or destruction. 
A Divine Herbal or Garden of Graces, 
in Workes of Thomas Adams (London, 
1630), p. 1016. 
Thomas Adams, known as the “ Shakespeare 
of Puritan Theologians ” at a more recent 
date, carried great popularity in his own 
time as a preacher, as has been pointed out 
by W. Fraser Mitchell: English Pulpit 
Oratory (1930), and his interpretation of the 
Gospel has seemed to me to be Milton’s also. 


MaAuRICe HussEY. 


NOUNS OF MULTITUDE (cxciii. 433).— 

One of the oldest lists is contained in 
Dame Juliana’s The Book of St. Albans 
(1486). The list is headed “ The Compaynys 
of beastys and fowlys.” It gives examples 
of terms for persons as well as animals. 
Many of the terms, however, are not true 
collectives. 

A comprehensive collection of the old 
group terms, and a varied selection of fanci- 
ful ones, is to be found in The Language 
of Sport (Country Life). A new and revised 
edition of this book has been prepared and 
will, it is hoped, be issued next year. 

With regard to Mr. Spielman’s list (2 Oct., 
1948), the old term for sparrows was Ost (a 
host); walk (or wisp) is correct for snipe. 
Drey rightly refers to the squirrel’s nest. A 
coven of witches is new to me. Some other 
fanciful examples may amuse: a pomp of 
pekingese, a brace of Liberals; a want of 
whisky and a lack of cooks! One of the 
best of the old terms is surely a worship of 


writers ! C. E. Hare. 


An obvious addition is “A Bevy of 
Maidens.” One would welcome facts about 
the origins of the queer words in my 


previous list. Percy E. SPIELMANN. 
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The following additions are taken from a 
- in John o’ London’s Weekly, 8 Jan., 
1927: 


A Shrewdness of Apes 

Sloth (or 

Sleuth) Bears 
Swarm Bees 
Sounder (or 

Singular) Boars (or Swine) 
Chattering Choughs 
Rag Colts 
Cowardice Curs 
Fesnyng Ferrets 
Shoal Fish 
Down Hares 
Cast Hawks 
Sedge Herons 
Harras Horses 
Drove Kine 
Desert Lapwings 
Exaltation Larks 
Stud Mares 
Richesse Martens 
Labour Moles 
Baren _ Mules 
Watch « Nightingales 
Team Oxen 
School Porpoises 
Nest Rabbits 
Kennel Raches 
Flock Sheep 
Dofping Sheldrakes 
Doylt Tame Swine 
Plump (or 

Trip) Wild Fowl 
School Whales 
Litter Whelps 
Company Widgeon 

A. L. Cox. 


Some further additions, and the alterna- 
tives bracketed in Mr. Cox’s list: 


A Clattering of Crows 
Rush Pollard 
Walk Snipe (on land) 
Rout Wolves 


ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. 


A WALK (ccix. 436).—The word “ walk ” 

was in regular use to denote the beat or 
circuit of an itinerating official. It still has 
that use in the banks. I suggest, however, 
that what William St. Leger Michell of Bier, 
King’s County, sought in 1815-7 was a 
“walk” in the surveying branch of the 
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Excise service, a job then considered com- 
patible with the dignity of a gentleman— 
pace Johnson—and also one requiring some 
influence to secure. 

In the early nineteenth century Ireland 
was divided for Excise purposes into about 
20 “collections” under as many “col- 
lectors.” Each “collection” comprised 
between 4 to 8 “districts,” each under its 
own “supervisor.” These “ districts” con- 
sisted of a number of “ divisions,” termed 
either “rides” or “ foot-walks,” according 
to whether or not the traders under Excise 
survey were resident at such distances as to 
require a horse to be kept for the proper 
performance of the divisional officer’s duty. 

Although “ walk officer” was in effect the 
basic grade of the surveying branch, the 
grade was ordinarily entered from the rank 
of “expectant,” and “supernumerary” or 
“ assistant.” There might often be more 
than ordinary difficulty in securing a 
“ walk,” because a close division such as a 
“walk” usually provided more official ex- 
perience than a more open “ride,” and 
some of the conditions for promotion to the 
rank of “ supervisor” to take charge of the 
division (via the grade of “ examiner”) was 
nine years’ service, of which the three imme- 
diately preceding must have been passed in 
a “ walk.” 

(See 20th Report of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the Excise Establishment (1836), 


App. 4, page 168.) Rupert C. JARVIS. 


MARTYN OF CALCUTTA (cxciii. 435). 

—According to “ The Record of Old 
Westminsters,” ii. 628, Charles Fuller 
Martyn was son of the Rev. Charles Martyn, 
of Charleston, South Carolina, by Sarah, 
dau. of William Fuller, and was born on 
11 Nov. 1758. William Hickey (Memoirs, 
iii. 289) records his arrival at Calcutta in the 
Ravensworth in Sept. 1785, but does not 
refer to him as an O.W. He was admitted 
an Advocate of the Supreme Court of Cal- 
cutta on 2 Nov. 1786, and on 10 Feb. 1794 
he was appointed one of the four first J.Ps 
for the town of Calcutta. 

Boase (Modern English Biog., ii. 777) 
states that Francis Mountjoy Martyn was 
born in 1809, at which date his father was 
still resident in Calcutta, but there would not 
appear to be any record either of his father’s 
marriage or of his own baptism in the 
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Bengal ecclesiastical registers. He is entered 
in Eton School Lists as Mountjoy Francis 
Martyn. V.H. 


LOLA MONTEZ (cxci. 194; cxcii. 304, 
351)—At p. 351 ante Mr. Horace 
Wyndham gives the date of her death as 
1 June, 1861. This does not agree with 
either of the two dates given in his book 
The Magnificent Montez, where she is stated, 
at p. 261, to have died on 17 January, 1861, 
while the photograph of her tombstone 
facing p. 264 clearly shows the date as 
7 January, 1861. Boase (Dictionary of 
Modern Biography) states that she died 
17 January and died 19 January; and the 
D.N.B. favours January, not June. 17 
January, 1861, is evidently correct, and the 
photograph or block has been retouched. 


H. B. 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN (cxciii. 414).— 

1. The crowned monarch’s head was by 
no means confined to Britain. A glance 
through any stamp catalogue will show that 
the majority of the earlier stamps of 
monarchies include it. 

2. Queen Victoria could hardly fail to be 
the first of our sovereigns to be represented 
without a crown, since she was the first to 
appear on a stamp. 

3. The crown was divorced from the 
monarch’s head and placed above it com- 
mencing with the Edward VII issue of 1902. 
The designs of Queen Victoria were all 
based on the head on the Wyon medal, a 
formal portrait. This was used in all issues 
during her reign,~on the stamps of Great 
Britain, but when the Edward VII issue was 
designed it was decided to use a less formal 
portrait; this was the reason for the removal 
of the crown. The only stamps of Queen 
Victoria in which the crown is placed 
separately above the head is in the 1873 
design of the colony of Victoria. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 


LAMB (?) AND LONDON FOGS (cxcii. 
360).—It wasn’t Lamb, and it wasn't 
(as E. V. Lucas afterwards suggested) Hunt. 
It was P. G. Patmore, in his ‘ Mirror of the 
Months’ (1826), ‘““ November,” p. 250. 


F. P. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN ENG- 
LAND. By Dom David Knowles, Pro- 
fessor of Medieval History in the 
University of Cambridge. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1948. 30s.) 


PROFESSOR David Knowles has con- 

tinued the history of. the Religious 
Orders in England which he covered from 
943-1216 in The Monastic Orders in England 
(1941). The great merit of his work is the 
fresh approach made possible by the pub- 
lication, both by English and foreign 
scholars in the last fifty years of a mass of 
material previously hidden in manuscripts 
and often difficult of access. Professor 
Knowles brings to his studies not only wide 
general knowledge but sympathy and 
imagination which enable him to interpret 
with real understanding records which have 
sometimes given opportunities of distortion 
to other historians. He notes that the thir- 
teenth century has been hailed as the 
greatest or the most creative epoch in the 
Middle Ages by those who see in Gothic 
Art the supreme achievement of Western 
Europe, and he agrees to its supreme posi- 
tion in the history of thought, yet as the 
historian of religion he suggests that the 
hundred years between the pontificate of 
Leo IX and the death of St. Bernard in 1153 
was a more heroic and a more significant 
age. The men of ‘the thirteenth century 
do not reveal their personality in the way of 
St. Anselm or Aelred of Rievaulx; there is 
no such picture of life in a monastery as that 
of Bury St. Edmunds written by Jocelin of 
Brakelond. He gives a due meed of praise 
to the talents and practical intelligence of 
Matthew Paris, but judges him inferior as a 
critical historian to Bede and William of 
Malmesbury. He notes a lack of humanism 
in the writings and private letters*of Bishop 
Grosseteste. 

A decision to include the Friars made a 
break necessary in the middle years of the 
fourteenth century. Nearly half the book 
is given to their history and influence in the 
hundred years from the coming of the 
Franciscans and Dominicans. It is the most 
comprehensive and discriminating study 
which has yet been written, with an emphasis 
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on the impact of the Friars on the older 
Religious Orders, and on the Franciscan 
and Dominican schools in the University of 
Oxford. 

It is, however, with the older Religious 
Orders, and in particular with the Benedic- 
tines, that Dr. Knowles is most familiar and 
illuminating. He sees in the cathedral 
monasteries the working of a more demo- 
cratic constitution than in the great abbeys, 
and he distinguishes between their relations 
with archbishops at Canterbury, with 
bishops at Winchester and Worcester, at Ely 
and Durham. Canterbury is the subject of 
a special chapter and Dr. Knowles draws a 
character of Henry of Eastry, prior from 
1285-1331, who raised the monastery from 
a state of insolvency to what was probably 
the highest level of productivity in its history. 
He sees this monk as “stiff, dry and 
masterful, a great high farmer and superbly 
able man of business, as he rides about the 
manors or sits at the chequer.” The thir- 
teenth century saw new developments 
among the Benedictines and the Augus- 
tinian Canons. In accordance with the 
legislation of the Lateran Council of 1215 
they were bound to follow the Cistercian 
constitution of holding general chapters and 
to initiate a system of visitation. The most 
fruitful outcome of the general chapters of 
the Benedictines of the province of Canter- 
bury was the establishment of a house of 
studies at Oxford. In the chapters on the 
records of episcopal visitations Dr. Knowles 
has shown conspicuous fairness in analysing 
the evidence of injunctions issued to 
monasteries; he observes that the number of 
defaulting or immoral priors is relatively 
large and attributed this, partly, to the 
administrative freedom of the medieval 
superior; financial distress occurred too 
frequently from neglect to keep accounts 
and present an annual audit. The worst 
scandals were in small priories dependent 
on monasteries in France; a few monks sent 
to administer the property given to the 
mother house were tempted to ignore their 
religious obligations and sometimes to lead 
evil lives. 

There are very few errors of fact. It was 
not the founder, Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
who brought the relic of the Precious Blood 
to the Cistercian monastery of Hayles under 
the Cotswolds; his son Edmund, who suc- 
ceeded him, bought it from the Count of 
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Holland in 1267 and gave a portion to his 
father’s foundation in 1270. A polygonal 
apse of five chapels was added to the church 
to contain the shrine and to make a proces- 
sional way for the pilgrims. 

In spite of the strictures of the general 
chapter of Cluny, neither Barnstaple nor 
St. James’s priory by Exeter were trying to 
slip out of the Cluniac Order as Monk 
Bretton and Daventry had done; they were 
occasionally dominated by masterful bishops 
of Exeter, but remained dependent on their 
mother house in Paris. They are wrongly 
described as Benedictine in the index in 
which there are some odd omissions. 

In The Monastic Orders in England Dr. 
Knowles took his readers in the company 
of the historian, William of Malmesbury, 
on a survey of the country to see the great 
Benedictine abbeys in their prime. In the 
last chapter of the present book he has 
imagined a visit to them as they might have 
appeared to an elderly monk in the early 
years of the fourteenth century travelling 
from Canterbury by Rochester to West- 
minster, thence to St. Albans, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Norwich, Ely, Romsey, Croyland, 
Peterborough, Durham, Worcester, Eve- 


sham, Pershore, Tewkesbury, Gloucester, 


Malmesbury and Glastonbury. In his judg- 
ment the greater abbeys circa 1300 were still 
offering a framework within which a devout 
and worthy life could be lived. 


GAYRE’S BOOKE, BEING A HISTORY 
OF THE FAMILY OF GAYRE. Vol. I. 
By Lieut.-Colonel G. R. Gayre, M.A., 
D.Sc., and R. L. Gair, F.R.G.S. (Philli- 
more and Co., Ltd.) 


THIS handsome volume, _ beautifully 

printed on handmade paper, with ample 
margins to its pages, does not suggest the 
usual stringent economies of post-war book- 
making. The authors, the junior of whom 
is domiciled in Australia, intend it to be the 
first of a series of volumes dealing with 
particular aspects of the family history and 
eventually forming a complete genealogical 
record of the various branches down to the 
present day. Colonel Gayre writes the text 
of the book, clearly and capably, while Mr. 
Gair will deal more with the modern par- 
ticulars. The spelling adopted for the title 
is a compromise between a great number 
of variants, the commonest of which is now 
Gair. Acknowledgment is made to the work 
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of Dr. A. E. Gayer, who wrote Memoirs o 

the Family of Gayer in 1870, and thus 

a foundation for the more ‘comprehen i 

work now contemplated. 

Cornwall is named as the place of origin” 
of the family, and the first of the three 
chapters, occupying nearly half the book, 
is concerned with evidence, linguistic and 
historical, in favour of the Scottish family of 
Gair, which centred round Nigg and 
Cromarty, having been descended from the 
Cornish stock and not, as Gaelic students) 
have contended, an indigenous one derivi ng 
its name from the Gaelic word ‘ ghearr” 
meaning ‘short or stumpy ’—often spelt 

‘gair’ by the scribes and often used to 
describe individuals. The arguments 
long, detailed and involved, and we ho : 
they will be weighed critically by some of 
closely conversant with Scottish family 
history and Scottish linguistic usages, for, 
though much actual record evidence is pv 
forward, the problem is not one to be solved 
by such evidence alone. 

The second chapter similarly sets out t 
prove, this time from the armorial evidence, 
that the Scottish Gairs derived from th 
Gayres of Cornwall and Devon. The writer 
maintains that this evidence is * categorical 
and ‘sweeps aside ruthlessly all the spe 
lations of the student of names, and pré 
claims with no uncertain voice that not only y 
did the Gaires of Nigg use the arms of th 
Gayres of Cornwall, but also that they could 
be no other than Cornish Gayres as it \ 
quite impossible for them to have borne th 
arms in the form they had them without 
being descended from the West of England 
family.’ We are so used to the inconclus 
battles fought by heraldic experts over thi 
exact value to be placed upon coats of arm 
as evidence of genealogical affinity that this 
note of confidence is refreshing. : 

It was. a deliberate decision of the author 
thus to deal with the problem of the o be 
of the Scottish Gairs before proceeding Vv 
the history of the parent stock. In the né 
volume they will begin the story of th 
Cornish Gayres from whom they weé 
derived, discussing when and how the 
migration to the North took place. They 
will then continue in progressive fashi 
till the whole work is completed. 
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